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Wales or with Harcourt; he watched anxiously for the
spring. Towards the end of March he caught a chill and had
to take to his bed. His breathing was troublesome. When
the Queen received letters from him painfully scrawled in
pencil, she grew anxious and asked who was attending him.
It was still Dr. Kidd, the homceopathist. The Queen
suggested a consultation, but medical rules forbade any
doctor to associate himself with a homceopathist. In the,
end the Royal will overcame professional hatreds; the
diagnosis was bronchitis, with spasmodic asthma.

At first the doctors had hopes, but the sick man said: "I
shall never survive this attack. I feel it is quite impossible."
In days gone by he had written that a man must go proudly
up to face death. Insistently he asked to be told whether
he was dying, and added: "I should prefer to live, but I am
not afraid of dying." He watched his own agony with the
detachment of an artist. Never had his patience been
greater; it charmed all those who surrounded him. Lying
stretched out there, he corrected with difficulty the proofs
of his last speech: "I will not go down to posterity talking
bad grammar." To the last he retained his hatred for prosaic
comfort. A nurse wanted to give him support by putting
an air-cushion behind his back: "No, no/ he murmured,
"take away that emblem of mortality."

Anxiously the Queen followed the sickness of her old
friend. Several times she proposed to come and see him,
but the doctors had fears that the visit would excite the
patient overmuch. She wired from Windsor every day for
news: "I send some Osborne primroses and I meant to pay
you a little visit this week, but I thought it better you should
be quite quiet and not speak. And I beg you will be very
good and obey the doctors and commit no imprudence.11
She saw to it that the sick-room was always provided with
primroses and violets. The invalid's eyes fell with pleasure